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AMERICAN IDEALS DURING THE PAST 
HALF-CENTURY! 


BY 
E.trau Root 


Mr. President, friends and fellows of The Union League 
Club: 

It is very hard for me to speak after what has been said. 
If I were to try to describe my own life I should say that I 
have done what came to my hand to do, as well as I could. 

I would not be thought to take all the wonderful and gra- 
cious things that have been said about me too seriously. They 
affect me deeply. This gathering of my old friends in the 
Club affects me deeply. Everything said has been most 
grateful to me, because it is the assurance of friendship. That 
is the great thing. That is the great solace of age, friends 
and the memories of friends, and those memories gather about 
me here. I was a boy when I came into the Club, 23 years 
of age. For the 10 years between 1868 and 1878, when I was 
married, this was my home. Before me now rise the faces of a 
great multitude of the finest and noblest youths possible to 
conceive. They have all passed, but the Club goes on. I 
wish to make acknowledgment of the influence upon my own 
life of my coming during the formative period of life into an 
institution which was dedicated to the public service. No 
institution can get away from the spirit of its origin. Mirac- 
ulous cures are wrought by change of climate. The air we 
breathe determines the courses and the vigor of life. In the 
moral life the air we breathe is the great determinant. And, 


1Speech delivered by the Honorable Elihu Root on February 13, 1925, 
at a dinner given in honor of his eightieth birthday, at the Union League 
Club, New York. 
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to become a part of an institution which had its origin in the 
fervor of great trial, and the banding together of men who 
loved their country and who sought to serve her; to come into 
the atmosphere which such an institution has and must al- 
ways have is a great thing for a boy; and it is a great thing for 
a city, however great it may be, and a great thing for a coun- 
try, to have institutions which have their origin in that 
spirit. 

This Club does not study questions of government scientif- 
ically, as many organizations do in these days; it is not a club 
of critics, it is a club of actors in life—and the difference 
between the two is very great. The observer in the attitude 
of a critic differs widely from an actor in the attitude of 
strong desire to accomplish purposes. This institution is an 
institution composed of actors, not theorists, not students, 
not scientific enquirers, but men engaged in the work of life, 
in the attitude of the doer rather than the critic, binding them- 
selves together for the more efficient doing of the things that 
are necessary to accomplish the great purposes of our country, 
of our free government. 

I am very grateful to the distinguished friends who have 
come here to-night upon your invitation to add their words 
of friendship to the honor which you pay me. I cannot 
reply to them in detail. I cannot say what I think of what 
they have said, I can only express my deep gratitude to Mr. 
Hughes and to Mr. Beck and to your president for their 
words, and still more for the feeling in their hearts which 
made it possible for them to say what they have said. 

I think that I would like to say a few words to you all about 
the view that I take of the progress of our country during 
this long period. Special incidents are not of so much con- 
sequence. This man does this, another does that, duties 
may be well done, special services may be rendered, mis- 
guided men may attack the foundations of government, wild 
enthusiasts may seek to disturb and destroy the order of our 
social life. Important events may happen for good or for 
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ill. They all pass, and as we look back at them, they all seek 
a level; but the important thing, the all-important thing is 
the tendency. In what direction have we been going? Not 
whether the country was right or wrong on this question or 
that question, not so much whether our legislative bodies 
are doing their work as they ought to now, not so much 
whether our laws are being executed as well as they ought to 
be, but which way is the country going? What is the aggre- 
gate and permanent effect upon the maintenance and the 
development and the progress of free self-government, for 
the maintenance of liberty and justice? Are we going up or 
down? Is the experiment gaining ground, or is it losing? 
Have all the services and all the sacrifices and all the good 
and brave things done been built into a structufe that will 
last, or have they been wasted? 

Now, let me give you an old man’s view about what has 
been happening in these 57 years since I came into this Club, 
when John Jay was president of it, years during which the 
whole list of the resident members of the Club has changed. 
There are but two men living who were on the list in 1868, 
and there are but three men living who came into the Club 
in that year. The two are Charles Lanier and Horace W. 
Fuller, and the three who came in and still live are Chauncey 
M. Depew, George F. Baker and myself. 

George Baker and Depew float upon golden clouds. They 
have ceased to reckon the years of their lives by ordinary 
measurements, and they count their ages by light years. 
I am here to tell you what I think. 

With all the things I see that seem to be going wrong, with 
all the deficiencies that trouble me nights when I do not get 
to sleep as soon as I ought, with all the wrong steps that I see 
taken, about Japan and otherwise, nevertheless I see this, 
that there is a far greater interest in public affairs among the 
people of the United States than there was 57 years ago. 
Where you could find one man then who was interested in the 
administration of our government and the proper regulation 
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of our social order, you find a thousand to-day. There is a 
far better understanding among the people of the United 
States of what is essential to the performance of the duty of 
citizenship than there was then. All over the country there 
is vast inquiry, studious investigation, real study, real thought, 
really anxious seeking after light as to the duty of citizenship. 

We have more honest elections—the very root of the work- 
ing of the institutions of free government—far more honest 
elections than we had. It was my duty forty years ago in the 
District Attorney’s office to enforce the election laws of the 
United States. Matters which were of common happening 
then would be unthinkable now. The processes through 
which the freeman’s will expressed in the ballot receives 
effect have become a part of the ordinary habit, a recognized 
conformity to proper standards of conduct. I have seen men 
from a lodging house in this town with ballots put in their 
hands marched in single file up to the polling places under 
supervision to see that the ballots, which they were required 
to keep always in sight, were the ones that were put into the 
ballot box, in order that it might be certain that they had car- 
ried out their contract before they received their compensa- 
tion. All the frauds and the intimidations and the violations 
of the rights of the voters which were common then have 
practically disappeared. You are to argue back from that 
to the greater competency and the more effec .2 purpose of 
the plain people of the country for the orderly conduct of 
government. 

There is far greater honesty in. public service than there was 
half a century ago. The Crédit Mobilier would be impossible 
now. More uproar has been raised by a single dereliction in 
high public office within the past year than was raised over 
the Crédit Mobilier scandals, which embraced a large part 
of the people concerned in our government. 

The excesses and frauds of the Tweed ring would be im- 
possible to-day. The successors of those distinguished ad- 
ministrators are careful, because a more alert and competent 
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people would not stand what they submitted to half a century 
ago. The Legislature of New York could not now indulge in 
the carnival of crime and favoritism and corruption which we 
then endured. Now, in the Congress of the United States, if 
any man be suspected of crookedness, or graft, he is a marked 
man. In state government, in city government, in the na- 
tional government we are far more honest and upright and 
faithful than we were then. 

We have become a more tolerant people towards the opin- 
ions of others. The Ku Klux Klan is a protest by narrow- 
minded men who have been left behind in the general develop- 
ment of the moral nature of our people, against a progress 
that they dislike. Whocan for a moment suppose that fifty 
years ago the general support coming to the great enterprise 
which Bishop Manning is leading so gloriously to-day would 
have been had? A broader-minded public, a more tolerant 
public, a public with capacity for catching hold of the essential 
things of spiritual life and laying aside petty. controversies 
about non-essential things has been exposed by this great 
campaign for the building of the great Cathedral. 

We have become a more humane people, compassionate. 
Sympathy with distress and suffering, sense of the brother- 
hood of man, appears among the American people as nowhere 
ever before in the world, and that means a better people. 
It means a less narrow and less selfish people. 

We have acquired a standard of national conduct which 
acknowledges the moral obligation of the nation. The 
Mexican war would not be possible to-day, people would not 
stand for it. The treatment of the Indians, which was a blot 
upon our history, would not be possible to-day. We would not 
stand for it, because we are a better people. Cuba and 
Porto Rico and the Philippines set off against the treatment 
of Mexico and the Indians show how our people have changed 
and grown in grace. 

We are becoming a better educated people. I doubt not 
that Mr. Hughes and Mr. Beck will agree with me when I say 
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that the young lawyers who are coming to the bar include a 
vast number of young men of the first ability, far better 
educated than I was, or my associates were, when I came to 
the bar 58 years ago. It is so with the physicians; far better 
educated, more scientific men, the physicians are. And the 
engineers, and all the great throng of men using their brains 
in the new professions, in all branches of science—and that 
means not such and such individuals, it means not the virtues 
of the Harvard Law School or the Yale Law School or the 
Columbia Law School—it means that we are in general be- 
coming a better educated and more competent people. All 
over the land behold the rush of American youth to the col- 
leges and universities for learning—nothing like it was ever 
seen in the world. The nearest that we can come to it is in that 
great crowding into the universities upon the dawn of the new 
learning that let the light in upon the darkness of the middle 
ages. The education is not always the wisest, it has serious 
defects. I think our educators are shrinking away from the 
fundamental idea of disciplinary study, with too much ten- 
dency to read their duty as being to convey to everybody all 
the information upon every subject that any one wants to 
know about; but nevertheless that isin a great measure because 
the teachers need to be taught, because the educators need 
to be educated, and that process is going on. All over the 
land these hundreds of thousands of growing, ambitious Ameri- 
can youths are crowding into our universities and colleges to 
get learning. All over our country people are discussing, are 
reading, are forming opinions—often crude and ill-informed 
opinions—but forming them with the best information they 
have, and seeking for more information, upon all the subjects 
of importance to human life, upon questions of domestic 
government, upon questions of constitutional application, 
upon questions of social order, upon questions of international 
duty and right; and the greatest process of universal education 
is going on now before our eyes that has ever been known. 
Now, with all the things that go on, with all the things 
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neglected, with all the foolish and wrong-headed things that 
are done, nevertheless, unless our whole theory of the ulti- 
mate competency of free men to govern themselves is wrong, 
unless the whole basis upon which free democratic government 
rests is wrong, America is on the road. I think great work 
has been done, I think great work is being done. The greatest 
things done do not come to the surface immediately; long, slow 
processes must change character and develop habits of 
thought; long, slow and painful processes are necessary; but 
I think we have—and I say it as an old man, with all the ten- 
dencies of age to criticize younger generations—I think we 
have the most cheerful evidence that nothing good and 
faithful done for our country in the past half century has 
been wasted. 

Let me say one thing more. What has been done has been 
done by hard work. It has been no easy path; it could not 
be an easy path. The chief danger that threatens this proc- 
ess of enlarging the minds and hearts of the American people 
to full competency for government under the new and complex 
conditions of life comes from those who faint in the hard road, 
and who turn aside and seek new and easy paths by which 
to attain the end—and call that progress. It is not by finding 
new and easy ways to accomplish any work that it has ever 
yet been accomplished in this world; it is by holding hard to 
the handles of the plow and driving the furrow through. The 
complexity of life increases from year to year, the difficulties 
of government increase continually, but there never was a 
braver effort made to rise and still to meet the great emergency 
than the American people are making to-day in their effort 
to carry on their government and order their social life in 
accordance with the sound principles of justice and liberty. 

My active life is ended, but I leave the field with faith, a 
deep and abiding faith in the competency of this people, born 
and reared in the practice of individual liberty, to maintain 
their liberty with order and with justice, and to grow in the 
great process of developing self-government, to grow ever in 
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capacity for feeling, and for following ideals of life, which 
rise above mere prosperity, mere security, and give what 
after all is the only thing worth accomplishing—achievement, 
not for one’s self, but for others. Life is full of doubts and 
difficult questions to be solved; nevertheless, Senate or no 
Senate, Congress or no Congress, Legislature or no Legisla- 
ture, pacifists or no pacifists, Bolsheviki or no Bolsheviki, | 
retire from active life with a firm conviction that the American 
people are growing every year into greater competency to 
maintain and give renewed life to the ideals of the fathers of 
the American Republic. 

I wish to say one thing more: that in my judgment as an 
observer. and as a reader of history, there has been no period 
in the life of the American Republic in which she has been 
served by abler men, answering to higher standards of con- 
duct, or more unselfish patriotism, than she is to-day. 
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